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by none; but his very ingenuity and imagination 
sometimes vitiated his conclusions. Professor Nor- 
wood's criticism of the Choephori, though some points 
might be controverted, is in essence true and useful. 
The fact, often overlooked, that the Choephori has a 
real and ingenious plot, is clearly shown. The interpre- 
tation of the Eumenides is by no means wholly in 
agreement with Verrall's. 

We note with pleasure the recognition that Aeschy- 
lus, in the Iphigenia lyric, surpassed Euripides on 
Euripides's strongest ground. The vast religious 
superiority of Aeschylus over all other Greeks of his 
time is asserted, in the chapter on Euripides. A 
curious comment is this, that Aeschylus "has a strange 
way of writing Greek at times as if it were some other 
language". The illustration cited is from the Sup- 
pliants, 836 — the words of an Egyptian. If there still 
are persons who believe that Aeschylus made all his 
characters talk in the grand style, such a passage may 
to them be unaccountable, and need 'correcting'. 
But why should not the genius which produced the 
Watchman's and the Herald's speech in the Agamem- 
non, and, above all, the Nurse's speech in the Choe- 
phori, have also here intended to represent a foreigner's 
effort in Greek? Professor Norwood himself, in 
speaking of Aeschylus's frequent picturesqueness of 
characterization, says of this very Egyptian herald, 
"One seems to see that he is a Negro". 

The discussions, in Chapters IV and V, of Sophocles 
and Euripides seem deserving of unmixed praise. 
The author may be deemed by some readers one of the 
last of the Sophocleans of the school of Jebb. Yet, 
in one note on the Trachiniae, he disagrees with Jebb. 
The criticism of Sophocles is sound and helpful. It 
is admitted that one may, in certain moods, read the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and find it mere frigid eloquence. 
Sophocles's typical Athenian quality, of which reti- 
cence is a marked characteristic, is well explained. 
His "unearthly splendor" is strongly emphasized. 
Refreshing is the protest against curtailing the Ajax to 
conform to modern theories of tragedy. At first, 
many readers of this chapter may think that they have 
lost the Antigone; on fuller reflection, they will see 
that the play emerges all the finer. "It is Antigone's 
splendid though perverse valor which creates the 
drama". The discussion of the Oedipus Tyrannus is 
long and solid, of the Philoctetes brilliant. Yet 
Oedipus at Colonus is probably Professor Norwood's 
favorite. On the whole, we believe Chapter IV to be 
the finest in the book, and well suited to serve as a 
brief companion to Sophocles. 

Chapter V, Euripides, is much the longest. Its 
very length precludes detailed review. Its length 
is mainly due to the greater number of the e>:tant 
plays of Euripides. Euripides is viewed as the poet of 
the Athenian disillusionment, who ought to be well 
understood by our own age. His greatness is well set 
forth, without unfounded claims. The Rhesus, called 
an "admirable drama", is held to be a genuine, and 
very early, work of Euripides. 



Each of the chapters on the Great Three ends with 
an unusually full treatment of the fragments of the 
lost works. Here the late discoveries at Oxyrhyncus 
are taken into account, and information possessed, 
not long ago, not even by scholars, is made available 
to all. 

An unusual feature of this book is the brief discussion 
of meter and rhythm, which forms the sixth, and last, 
chapter. Beginning at the foundation, the determi- 
nation of the quantity of syllables, through a good 
explanation of the simpler meters it proceeds to a 
treatment of the lyrics, which will be found helpful 
by actual readers of the tragedies. 

Professor Norwood has succeeded in his avowed 
object. In our judgment, this is the best available 
single volume in English for "the whole domain of 
Greek Tragedy". Some of the information herein 
given will, indeed, not easily be found elsewhere. 



D'Yonville College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



Henry S. Dawson 



Musa Americana. Fourth Series. Vicus Desertus 
(The Deserted Village: by Oliver Goldsmith) in 
Latin Hexameters, with English Text. By Anthony 
F. Geyser, S. J. Chicago: Loyola University Press 
(1920). Pp. 33. 

A Latin version of The Deserted Village (430 lines) 
entails the writing of a Latin poem almost as long as 
one of Vergil's Georgics. Professor Geyser says in 
his Foreword (3-4), 

To reproduce a long poem of such exquisite beauty 
in the stern language of the Romans, to translate it 
line for line, phrase for phrase, in Latin hexameters, 
true in rhythm, simple in construction, and poetic in 
diction was the task the Author of Vicus Desertus has 
proposed to himself. The labor bestowed on Vicus 
Desertus has been a labor of love which was under- 
taken from an enthusiastic admiration for Oliver 
Goldsmith's immortal poem and from a desire to 
advance the cause of Latin in our country by presenting 
to the Classical Student a metrical translation of a 
work of poetry with which he is familiar from his 
study of English literature. 

In order to make it easier for the reader to follow the 
course of the poet's thought, the poem is broken up 
into the following sequence: Simplices Ruris Deliciae 
(1-34); Vastatio (35-74); Poetae Somnia (75-112); 
"Quantum Mutatus Ab Mo" (1 13-136); Parochus 
(J37-I92); Ludimagister (193-218); Vici Taberna (219- 
250); Aurea Mediocritas (251-264); Luxuriae Pericula 
(265-302); Vae Pauperibus (303-336); Patriae Ex- 
sules (337-384); "Auri Sacra Fames" (385-406); 
Vale (407-430). 

The author has defined his task in his Foreword; 
yet opinions may differ as to whether the elegiac 
districh would not offer a better vehicle for this beauti- 
ful but mannered poem in heroic couplets. The 
epigrammatic turns, the staccato-like points of the 
couplets are either lost or obscured by the procession 
of hexameters, many of them monostichs, of which 
some, at least, retard the easy flow of verse. On the 
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other hand, the poem is often 'idyllic', often (in the 
Roman sense) 'satiric', and for such a content the 
dactylic hexameter is the conventional dress; yet it 
might be argued that Roman elegy offers many idyllic 
and satiric passages. 

As an example of the author's manner I may cite 
the familiar passage (213-216) and its rendering: 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
Doctae sed voces, longae, tumideque tonantes, 
Ruricolas terrent, — arrcctis auribus adstant — . 
Stant stupefacti illi, mirantes plusque magisquc 
Unum posse caput capere omnia nota magistro. 

The space allotted to this review makes it im- 
practicable to include detailed criticism. The version, 
as a whole, shows certain unevennesscs, due, in part, 
to the fact that The Deserted Village is not conceived 
in the Roman spirit, so that a literal rendering must 
necessarily produce a different effect. Furthermore, 
as compared with the English, the Latin version, in 
spite of its many felicities, lacks the perspicuity, the 
clear definition, the crispness of phrase, and the easy 
grace of movement that lend so much charm to the 
original. The art of the translator requires cf him that 
he conceive and write a poem in the classical manner 
which in its qualities of sustained beauty and apparent 
spontaneity will reproduce the effect of the original. 
There is perhaps in this theory a counsel of perfection, 
but it does not prevent a poet from developing a style 
of his own. Latin words with their colorful memories 
of Vergil, Ovid, Horace, and Juvenal can easily lend 
themselves to new kaleidoscopic groupings. The 
Neo-Latin poet need not borrow purple patches, but 
the classic manner must be consistent and sustained. 
It is one of the charms of the Eclogues of Mantuan 
that he so easily creates this illusion. And so, for 
example, Melander's Greek versions of Catullus help 
show the affinity between the Greek and the Roman 
lyric spirit. 

If the making of Latin versions is to be considered 
as merely individual experimentation in the artistic 
use of words and meters, the result may be judged, as 
in an exercise, on the lower ground of Latinity and. 
form. But, if the aim is higher, there is wide scope for 
originality, ingenuity, poetic insight, imagination, and 
technical skill. Having a real facility for Latin verse- 
writing, Father Geyser should adhere more rigidly to 
the classic norms of diction and syntax. Whatever 
the exigencies of translation, the versifier must exercise 
his ingenuity in avoiding usages from the sermo pedes- 
tris. 

Just a few verbal criticisms may be noted. Antea 
(359) is not a dactyl. I.udimagister (196) begins with 
a spondee (the verse could be rewritten thus: haud 
multos docuit turbae ludique magister). Rurestres 
(398) is postclassical; singtdo. . . gradu (353) is early 
and late colloquial. Valore (426) is a very rare, late 
word; why not write, for praecellere posse valore, 
virtute excellere posse} Free uses of the infinitive, 
such as ut moveat. . . lentare (168), ducit . . . depascerc 



(3°6), facit omnia luce nitere (178), even when rare 
usage may confirm them, should be avoided. And, 
lastly, the best writers avoid such verse-openings as 
ignibus assidet el (156), singula iugera cum (58), gaudia 
simplicia haec (252). Moreover, a feminine caesura 
in the fourth foot, prohibere quiete senili (88), redimire 
quiete senili (100), is to be avoided. 
Union College George DwiGHT KELLOGG 



Res Metrica. An Introduction to the Study of Greek 
and Roman Versification. By the late William 
Ross Hardie. Oxford; at the Clarendon Press 
(1920). Pp. xii + 275. 

Part I (1-117) describes the heroic hexameter, the 
elegiac couplet, anapaests, iambic verse, the scazon, 
the trochaic tetrameter and hendecasyllabics; Part 
II (119-260) deals with Greek lyric verse, the history 
of meter at Rome, and the lyric meter of Horace. An 
Appendix (261-275) contains a glossary of some 
metrical terms and a chronological table. 

The author regarded his work as a text-book de- 
signed to serve as an introduction to the subject. He 
made no "attempt at deductive, exhaustive, and 
systematic exposition" (vi), but aimed rather to 
remain as far as possible on firm ground, relegating 
controversial matter as a rule to an excursus. It 
was a further aim to handle meter in an historical 
way and so link it closely with literary study, the 
chronological table being intended to further this 
purpose. Metrical terms are defined, not in the text, 
but in a glossary (unfortunately not complete). We 
are informed that the chapters of the work were 
written at different times, some of them being regarded 
at first as private experiments and not material for 
publication. This method of composition, as might 
be expected, resulted in some repetitions and omissions. 
It is unfortunate that the book lacks an Index. 

The heroic hexameter is treated along both Homeric 
and Vergilian lines, the main characteristics of the 
verse being brought out by analysis and comparison. 
A touchstone of correct method on the part of a metri- 
cian is the habit of distinquishing clearly between 
diaeresis or caesura as they ordinarily occur and the 
same elements as modified by proclisis or enclisis. 
The author's practice here is excellent. For example, 
in the line, rtWi S' ivavra K&Tavra Tripavra. re Soxpui 
t' 1j\0oi>, he holds (21) that in effect there is no 
'trochaic' division in the fourth foot. Parallel cases 
in Latin are not so apparent to the eye, owing to the 
absence of a written accent, but to the ear, which is 
the final test, they are not less real. Again, he criti- 
cizes (27) certain statistics given by Norden in which a 
verse like falaque forlunasque virum moresque manusquc 
is classed as having a main caesura in the middle of 
the third foot. Along somewhat similar lines the 
author seems to be justified (15) in disagreeing with 
Glcditsch, Metrik, 119, when the latter, following 
Hartcl, asserts that sixty per cent, of Homer's lines 
have bucolic division, such division being recognized 
in verses ending thus: e\J>pia t«0x« Kivtmrw. 



